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one in supposing they assumed armor for the serious business of 
learning to fight. The earlier of the two is a peascod, that is, it 
has a pronounced central ridge which runs to a projecting point 
near the lower end of the breastplate. It is of blackened metal 
with an ornamentation of embossed lines and angular areas. 
Its provenance is French, and the workmanship and style are of 
the last years of the sixteenth century. 

The other is of still later period and of Prussian make. It is a 
straight, rather barrel-shaped little corselet with only a slight 
central ridge, and it too was blackened once, though the surface 
has worn somewhat. It is plain, though two holes in the front 
show where an ornament was formerly fastened. Along gussets 
and sides are holes also, for the attachment of a padded lining 
worn with the suit. 

Armor was well past its prime as a warlike garment at the 
time when this tiny corselet was made. It survived in the cos- 
tume of some companies of soldiers, and in the ceremonial 
garments of the attendants at a court. Civic guards had suits 
showing the armorial bearings of a noble family, and the little 
page who wore this corselet probably carried, proudly enough, 
the badge of his house, on the ornament affixed to the center of 
his breastplate. helen ives gilchrist 

THE MUSEUM AND THE ART STUDENT 

Practically all our teachers at the Art School have their pupils 
make use of the Museum library. They use the library for in- 
formation upon the history of the arts, they search it for illus- 
trations in every realm of applied art, and use the fine repro- 
ductions for cultivating the taste of the pupils. 

Our Department of Ceramic Design makes constant use of 
the beautiful Chinese porcelains and other ware, and studies the 
entire collection for suggestions for decorative coloring. 

Our students of Decorative Design are constantly searching 
both the library and Museum collections for examples showing 
the adaptation of Nature material to the purposes of the de- 
signer, in textiles, laces, rugs, silverware, wood-carving, iron- 
work, and other fields of applied art. 

Our more advanced students of design make extended use of 
photographs and plates in the library, giving examples of in- 
terior decoration and the study of period styles in furniture. 
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The Egyptian room is invaluable as revealing the solution of 
elementary problems in applied design. 

The armor collection is full of inspiration for intricate and 
beautiful patterns. 

The Oriental collections are especially valuable as a stimulus 
in Textile Design. 

The room which houses the Holden Collection affords per- 
ennial inspiration to the students of Interior Decoration. 

The collection of silverware at the Museum is an inspiration 
to the students in Metal Work, several of whom have derived 
rather pleasing designs for objects from this source. Every 
special exhibition of jewelry is a help to these students. Fre- 
quently they select some one piece and use a part of it as a motif 
for designing an entire object, or group of objects. 

Our students of Commercial Art get a good deal of material 
from the Museum library, and many suggestions for combina- 
tions of color from the exhibits, especially the exhibits of 
modern work in painting. All the collections are of value to our 
Normal students, and the exhibits of prints, printing, and other 
objects where lettering and the adaptation of design to lettering 
are involved, have been most helpful. 

The casts and pieces of sculpture in the Museum are made use 
of by our teacher of Cast Drawing. Both he and our teachers of 
Modeling express the wish that there might be larger and 
richer collections in the realm of sculpture. Our Modeling 
students are referred to the sculpture as examples of fine tech- 
nique, and to the collection of medals as examples of exquisite 
rendering in bas-relief as well as examples of decorative arrange- 
ment. 

Our advanced students study the technique of painting and, 
in some cases, make copies of the paintings. Frequently a stu- 
dent who has difficulty in interpreting the figure or the head in 
any selected medium, is sent to the Museum to study some 
particularly skillful rendering specified by the instructor. 

Not only the library and collections, but the building itself, 
is utilized by our students. They make drawings in pencil and 
in water-color from both the exterior and interior of the build- 
ing; they make color studies in both water-color and oil of 
especially pleasing groups of objects in the various galleries; 
they make analyses of composition, and color schemes of the 
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pictures, and find throughout the collections examples showing 
applications of the theory of color. 

Several of our teachers have expressed the hope that there 
might be more exhibitions of modern work, especially in paint- 
ing, sculpture, jewelry, and other metal crafts, and in applied 
design in general. h. t. b. 

THE AKRON ART INSTITUTE 

The Akron Art Institute, organized a year ago, opened its 
galleries in the Public Library building of Akron on February 
first. The inaugural exhibition comprised seventy-four Ameri- 
can paintings and fourteen American bronzes assembled by 
George E. Gage of Cleveland, an effective exhibit against the 
newly decorated walls of gray monk's cloth. 

The Institute received its first impulse from a group of young 
men who returned from France after the war determined to 
start some sort of art gallery in their own city. The interest 
of a larger group of men and women was enlisted; a board of 
trustees was elected, with Mr. E. C. Shaw, chairman, the sole 
officer; and $2,500 was raised by gift and membership fees. 
A second impulse was given by the expressed desire of the city 
Federation of Women's Clubs to hold an art exhibition. In 
response to this desire the Institute boldly spent most of its 
funds in preparation of the galleries and made the opening exhibit 
a success great enough to enable it to start a campaign for 
memberships which will provide funds to carry on the work. 

R. H. 

NOTES 

In connection with the exhibition of lithographs in Gallery IX, 
visitors to the Museum may be interested in seeing the Library 
copy of Joseph Pennell's Pictures of War Work in America, 
with introduction and notes by the artist. Other material of 
relevant interest is also available in the Library. 

A recent Library gift from Worcester Reed Warner is his 
Selections from Oriental Objects of Art, which includes ex- 
amples from Mr. Warner's private collection and from The 
Worcester R. Warner Collection in the Museum. The items are 
grouped by class, with introductory comments, and each is 
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